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FOREWORD 


Illinois State Normal University conferred the Master of Science 
in Education degree for the first time in June, 1945. Digests of research 
projects completed as a partial requirement for the advanced degree 
have been made readily available by the publication of eight collec- 
tions of abstracts of theses. The first and second appeared in June and 
September, 1948, as Vol. X, No.4, and Vol. XI, No. 1, of Teacher 
Education. The third and fourth appeared as separate Illinois State 
Normal University publications entitled Abstracts of Theses, June 
1949 to August 1950 and Abstracts of Theses, June 1951 and August 
1951. The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth appeared in June 1953, 
1954, 1955, and 1956 as Number 4 of Volumes XV, XVI, XVII, and 
XVIII respectively. This collection is the ninth. 


Two copies of each of the theses are deposited in the Milner 
Library of the University. The original may be consulted at any time 
in the Library; the second copy may be borrowed under the usual 
terms of inter-library loan. 


Appearing in this edition is also a list of the two research papers 
presented by some candidates in lieu of a thesis. 
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— JUNE, 1956 — 


PLATFORM ACTIVITIES IN BLOOMINGTON-NORMAL 
1900-1955 


Epwin Cecit CARPENTER 


The purpose of this study is to examine and record the most im- 
portant platform activities of the Bloomington-Normal area between 
the years 1900-1955 to determine the place of the platform in a typical 
midwestern community during the first half of the twentieth century. 

The period 1900-1955, selected for this study, was chosen because 
it includes two of the most important phases of platform speaking in 
the Bloomington-Normal area: the Chautauqua movement, which be- 
gan in 1901 and lasted until 1925, and the forums which began in 
1919 and with certain modification are still active in 1955. 

Most of the data for this study has been taken from newspaper 
reports of the day. 

In studying the platform activities of the Bloomington-Normal 
area, it is apparent that: 

1. Public speaking has played an important part in the life of 
this community. (This is well illustrated by the numerous 
speakers that have appeared on the platforms of Bloomington- 
Normal, and the interest manifested by the population in these 
speakers. ) 

2. While the forms taken by the platform in this community have 
changed throughout the years, neither activity nor interest in 
the platform have diminished significantly. 

3. The areas of public speaking that have most interested the 
population of Bloomington-Normal have been the political and 
the religious. 

The study of the Forum and related platform activities has shown 
that politics of the day have been the most popular topics for public 
discussion and that pulpit oratory has been on continuing interest to 
this community. 


Chairman: Ralph A. Micken, Professor of Speech (55 pages) 


A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF MILLINGTON, SHIRLEY, 
LILLY, ILLINOIS 


James Rosert CHAPIN 


In this thesis the physical setting, early development, and present 
livelihood of the villages of Millington, Shirley, and Lilly have been 
surveyed and presented from a geographic point of view. 

Each village is treated separately, except for brief comparisons. 
Patterns of early settlement are recognized, but the emphasis is on the 
present time. Topics include climate, soils, water supply, natural vege- 
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tation, settlement and development, services, institutions, and present 
livelihood. 

Residents in the individual villages were interviewed with refer- 
ence to such topics as employment patterns, village services, institu- 
tions, and changes in the village structure. 

Public documents were studied for information regarding soil 
types, rainfall, snowfall, average mean temperature, and high and low 
temperatures during the summer and winter months in each village. 

Farmers in each area were questioned as to crops, livestock, and 
the farm economy. 

Various county history books were utilized for data about the 
early settlement and growth of the villages. Business enterprises from 
the early days of settlement to the present time were studied. 

The function of each individual village was carefully studied and 
tentative conclusions were drawn from the material compiled. 

It was found that the physical features of the landscape contri- 
buted much to the early settlement and development of these three 
villages. These features remain important in the economy of these 
three communities. 

The railroad was an important factor in the development of these 
localities, and, until the arrival of modern highway transportation, was 
a significant feature in the economy. With the development of modern 
transportation, the significance of the railroad diminished, and a gen- 
eral decline was noted in the villages. Services that were once provided 
by the villages became the responsibility of other and larger com- 
munities. 

The villages of Millington, Shirley, and Lilly are mainly residen- 
tial today. They are unable to provide many needed services and em- 
ployment. It appears that the future of these villages in uncertain. 


Chairman: Clarence W. Sorensen, Professor of Geography (59 pages) 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN HAWAII 
Cyrit Oo1 HEEN CHUNG 


The purpose of this study is to show how American political, 
social, and economic interests in Hawaii played an important role in 
the development of the Islands. These influences began as early as 
1789 and continued to be prevalent in 1956. 

The sources for this study were secured from documents, news- 
papers and periodicals, unpublished materials, books and letters. Letters 
to the author were relied upon since the Federal Government does not 
compile data on the activities of American firms in the non-contiguous 
areas of the United States. 

The study shows the development of American interests in the 
sandalwood and whaling interests. The writer traces the rise of the 
sugar interest and how this interest was instrumental in bringing about 
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the annexation of Hawaii to the United States in 1898. The problem 
of statehood arose at this time. American capital was soon invested in 
pineapple, tourism, military installations, and chain-stores. 
Conclusions drawn from the summary are: 
1. Early sandalwood and whaling industries attracted only minor 
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American investments. 


. It was not until the twentieth century that agricultural pro- 


ducts, such as sugar and pineapple, attracted permanent Amer- 
ican investments. 


. Military spending, form its meager beginning in 1887, is now 


the dominant source of income and employer of Hawaiian 
manpower. 


. The fastest growing industry in the Islands is the tourist busi- 


ness. 


. Since Hawaii possesses no important minerals of any conse- 


quence, there is no possibility for Hawaii to develop heavy 
industries. 


. The growth of the Hawaiian economy is heavily dependent 


upon the willingness of Americans to invest in Island enter- 
prises. 
The problem of statehood remains. 


American interest in Hawaii has contributed constructively to the 
development of the Islands. 


Chairman: Helen M. Cavanagh, Professor of Social Science (76 pages) 


SELECTED RECORDINGS FOR TEACHING SOCIAL DANCE 


Mary VirciniA DAGRAEDT 


The purpose of this study was to compile a list of selected record- 
ings that may facilitate the teaching of the social dance. 

Pertinent literature provided information on what has been done 
and aided in determining the criteria for the selection of the social 
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recordings. Nine criteria were used in the study: 
The recording should have an introduction, two to four meas- 
ures preferred. 


. All beats should be strong and clear with a definite emphasis 


on the accented beats. 


. The tempo should be comfortable for dancing. 


The recording should be entirely instrumental. 
The phrasing should be regular. 
The recording should maintain a constant tempo throughout. 


. The rhythm and style should be typical of the style of social 


dance for which it is to be used. 
The recording should possess pleasing tone quality. 
The recording should possess no breaks or interludes. 


Approximately two thousand recordings were played and care- 
fully analyzed according to the criteria. Notations were made on every 
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criterion as each recording was studied. By counting the quarter notes 
per minute with a stop watch, the number of beats per minute for each 
recording was determined. The recordings which met the criteria were 
checked for availability in the recent catalogs of The Record Center, 
a store in Chicago, IIlinois. 

The recordings selected were divided into seven categories: fox 
trot, waltz, tango, rumba, samba, mambo, and conga. The list of re- 
cordings for each type of dance was further divided into slow, medium, 
and fast tempos. The list was organized with information about each 
recording entered in four columns: (1) title of recording, (2) record- 
ing artist, company label and catalog number, (3) number of quarter 
beats per minute, and (4) comments, pertinent information, and sug- 
gestions for specific uses. 


Chairman: Miriam Gray, Professor of Health and Physical Education 
for Women (44 pages) 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


DarRRELL ALBERT DICKEY 


Mathematical recreations may be defined as mathematical ma- 
terials that can be treated in a recreational and entertaining manner. 

Mathematical recreations, properly used, can help to achieve 
many valuable objectives of mathematics teaching. Some uses of 
recreations are for motivational purposes, such as devices for improving 
classroom atmosphere, and to show students that there can be fun 
in mathematics. 

On the assumption that mathematical recreations are valuable 
teaching aids—and much evidence was presented to substantiate this 
idea—the purpose of this study was to alleviate two common weak- 
nesses of the usual book on mathematical recreations. These two weak- 
nesses are that most of the recreations are beyond the interests and 
abilities of secondary school students and that the individual items are 
insufficiently explained. Much care has been taken to overcome these 
two objections in the recreations presented in this study. 

This study presented a group of carefully selected recreations, 
most of which were thoroughly explained. The recreations chosen were 
ones which pertain to the subject matter of algebra, plane geometry, 
and general mathematics, and some of a general nature. 

Some of the types of recreations presented in algebra were prob- 
lems involving the formulation and solution of equations, recreations, 
recreations centered about exponents, algebraic fallacies, and proper- 
ties of large numbers. 

Some of the topics covered pertaining to plane geometry were 
geometrical fallacies, logic problems, match-stick geometry, and prac- 
tical problems. 

Arithmetical problems, a new view of some fundamental opera- 
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tions, and some interesting number combinations were presented as 
recreations pertaining to general mathematics. 

Numerous number puzzles, tricky problems, and work with magic 
squares were presented in the chapter containing items of a general 
nature. 

There is enough evidence in favor of mathematical recreations as 
a device for successful mathematics teaching to require the conscien- 
tious mathematics teacher to carefully evaluate their possibilities. 


Chairman: T. E. Rine, Associate Professor of Mathematics (193 pages) 


LOCKPORT GRADUATES EVALUATE THEIR HIGH 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 


RayMonp J. FENELI 


The purpose of this study was to obtain information which might 
be of use in improving the curriculum of the Lockport Township High 
School, Lockport, Illinois. 

The data which is the basis for this study was accumulated by 
means of a questionnaire sent to 409 graduates of the Lockport Town- 
ship High School. Of the 409 questionnaires sent to the graduates 273 
or 66.7 per cent, were returned to the investigator. The evidence 
seemed to point toward the following conclusions. 

1. A guidance program should be organized in the school. The 
present system does not adequately meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. Students should be stimulated to consider various occu- 
pations for the future. The guidance program should also in- 
clude the choice of subjects and the importance of planning 
a future. 

2. Revision, or possibly elimination, of certain curricular offerings 
should be considered, while several others should also be re- 
dedicated to more vital service. 

3. More stress should be placed upon out-of-class activities that 
graduates may continue to participate in after leaving school. 

4. The school should do more to prepare the students for the 
problems of homemaking and parenthood. The school should 
take steps towards instituting a course in sex education. 

5. Although the school apparently made its pupils aware of their 
civic responsibilities, the present efforts should not only be 
maintained but extended so as to lead to greater participation 
in the affairs of the community. 

6. The responses to the question regarding help given the grad- 
uates in learning how to get the best out of radio and television 
indicates an awareness on the part of the graduates for more 
help. in this situation. 

7. Since over one-third of the graduates indicated that they did 
not plan to attend college, trade courses, or vocational schools, 
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guidance assistance is needed for the many graduates going 
into industry each year. 

8. An alarming number of graduates indicated that they did not 
get adequate help in learning how to drive and maintain an 
automobile. Safety education is a problem that merits consid- 
eration. 

9. More emphasis should be placed upon helping graduates learn 
how to select a,family doctor and a family dentist. 

10. The graduates indicated a lack of help in solving personal 
problems. 


Chairman: Harry D. Lovelass, Professor of Education, Principal of University 
High school (74 pages) 


OVERCROWDING IN BLOOMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
A SOLUTION SOUGHT THROUGH A SAMPLE 
SURVEY OF CITIZENS 


Wayne Henry GuTZwILER 


The primary purpose of this sample survey of adult citizens was 
to seek a solution to the problem of overcrowding in the Bloomington 
public schools that would be acceptable to the citizens. This was ac- 
complished by comparing the results of returned questionnaires mailed 
to a sampling of 3,159 citizens of the community. 

Utilizing three alternative solutions recommended by the Office of 
Field Services of the University of Illinois is a survey of the Blooming- 
ton public schools in 1954, questionnaires were mailed to a sampling 
of citizens who voted in the March 1, 1955, school referendum and to 
a sampling of those citizens who did not vote in the same referendum. 
Those chosen groups were, then, distinguished as parents or non- 
parents by checking the school register against the list of persons to 
receive questionnaires. 

From a statistical analysis of the data obtained from the respond- 
ents to the questionnaire, four major conclusions were drawn: 

1. The modest percentages of returns, 17.6 per cent, indicates con- 
siderable apathy upon the part of the recipients of the ques- 
tionnaire. It also urges caution in the interpretation of the 
results. 

2. The solution chosen by the larger percentage of all classifica- 
tions of respondents was to authorize the Board of Education 
to build a new elementary twelve-room school on the north- 
east site, an addition of nine rooms to the Oakland School, and 
a new high school on the northeast site with the present high 
school to be used for a junior high school. An additional junior 
high school would have to be built within a period of five years. 

3. The difference between the votes of the most favored solution 
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and the one twice defeated at school referendums is 4.2 per 
cent of the total votes. 
4. An intensive publicity campaign must be waged to insure the 
approval of any plan of action proposed to the citizens of 
Bloomington at the forthcoming school referendum. 


Chairman: Chris A. DeYoung, Professor of Education, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology (44 pages) 


EVALUATION OF THE EL PASO, ILLINOIS, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


EpwarpD Frericus HEIKEN 


This thesis attempts to evaluate the El Paso elementary school 
curriculum in relation to criteria based on literature on the subject. 
Reading in the field of curriculum development showed what authori- 
ties felt were good criteria from which to evaluate a curriculum pro- 
gram. 

From the various readings and the related studies a set of criteria 
was developed which was thought to be sound and necessary as the 
first step in the evaluation of the El Paso unit. 

From the data received the following aspects of curriculum de- 
velopment were discovered: 

A good curriculum development program should have definite 
aims or objectives. 

A curriculum program must be a cooperative undertaking. 

A testing program must be used to its fullest degree in order to 
be valuable. 

Reporting to parents should be done so as to help parents under- 
stand the attempt to recognize individual differences. 

The Three R’s should be the bases for the education of elementary 
children, and the children should be included in the planning of cer- 
tain areas of the daily work. 

Good habits of study, critical thinking, and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility should be developed. 

A program should be flexible so as to meet the needs and interests 
of the children. 

It was concluded that the El Paso elementary schools have some 
aspects of curriculum development upon which little or no improve- 
ment will be needed, such as the flexibility of programs, stressing the 
Three R’s, and developing good study habits. However, considerable 
improvement will be needed in establishing aims and objectives, in 
reporting to parents, and in the testing program. 

Certain recommendations and suggestions were made in order 
that the El Paso schools may improve their curriculum program. 


Chairman: Helen M. Nance, Professor of Education, Director of the Division 
of Elementary Education (45 pages) 
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HEADPHONES A TRAINING AID TO INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Homer RatpHo HERINK 


‘This study has been concerned with a comparison of pitch pro- 
yress between two equated clarinet ensembles of four players in each. 
One ensemble was treated as an experimental group, using the monotic 
hearing process (headset for each player from a single microphone 
pick-up), while the other was treated as a control group with normal 
binaural process of hearing. 

The music used for the experiment was of the chorale type having 
no rhythm problems or difficult moving passages. The groups met for 
a total of eight sessions during a period of two and one-half weeks. At 
this time it was evident that a difference in pitch progress existed 
between the groups and the experiment was terminated. 

A recording was made of each number rehearsed by the two 
groups, and a total of fifty-two chords was extracted for the third 
phrase ending of each composition. A jury consisting of five university 
faculty members and eight music graduate students was asked to listen 
to the samples and to judge them on the basis of pitch only. The jury 
was allowed to hear the series as many times as was necessary for them 
to make their judgments. The samples were rated by the jury on a 
ten-point rating scale. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music (42 pages) 


AN ANALYSIS OF CRITICAL THINKING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


RocerR ALDEN HuFForD 


Past studies have shown that critical thinking in life situations can 
be learned as a part of several subject fields. The purpose of this study 
was to investigate the effect of present-day methods on critical thinking 
and to determine which classes are contributing most to their students’ 
concept of critical thinking. 

Equivalent forms of the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap- 
praisal were given at the beginning and at the end of the fall semester 
to sophomores at University High School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. Eighty-four sophomores took both the initial 
and the final test. The critical thinking gains and losses scored by the 
eighty-four sophomores were checked against original scores and class 
schedules to discern any factors which might predispose students to 
gain in critical thinking during the course of the semester. 

The application of statistical methods to the data collected as 
indicated above yielded the following major conclusions: 
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1. The sophomore class showed no significant change in critical 
thinking ability after a semester of high school work. 

2. Students whose scores on the first test administration placed 
them in the lower third of the distribution made significantly 
greater gains than students whose scores on the first test ad- 
ministration placed them in the upper third of the distribution. 

3. With the variable of original test score held even relatively 
constant, no class appeared to have any advantage in the teach- 
ing of critical thinking. 

If the pattern observed in University High School is typical, the 
study has implications for teachers of mathematics. If other subjects 
can teach critical thinking in life situations as effectively as mathe- 
matics, mathematics teachers should be relieved of the responsibility 
and given the opportunity to accelerate the teaching of the advanced 
mathematics on which our technological culture is based. 


Chairman: Douglas R. Bey, Associate Professor of Mathematics (40 pages) 


A SLIDE SERIES ON FURNITURE SELECTION: 
A VISUAL AID 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL HOMEMAKING TEACHERS 


CHARLOTTE McCrary Upton 


The purpose of this project was to develop a series of slides with 
accompanying script which could be used to teach the consumer buy- 
ing of furniture to high school homemaking students and to develop 
a technique of preparing classroom visual aids which could be adapt- 
able to other areas of homemaking. 

Eighty-nine Kodachrome slides were made to show high school 
homemaking students that they should consider good design, suitabil- 
ity, durability, and comfort in selecting furniture. The photographs 
were taken in retail furniture stores, homes, and an upholstery class. 
Enlarged, cut-away drawings of furniture joints, veneers, and titles 
were made on large sheets of poster board. These drawings, along with 
embossographed sub-titles and furniture labels, were made into slides 
to complete the series. 

These slides were arranged into three parts: General Considera- 
tions in Selecting Furniture, Selection of Case Furniture, and Selection 
of Upholstered Furniture. Each slide was accompanied by an explana- 
tory statement. These statements were organized into a manual, which 
also included suggestions for using the slides. 

Data on the techniques used in making and mounting these slides 
were recorded in a booklet separate from the thesis. 


Chairman: Florence Davis, Professor of Home Economics, Director of the 
Division of Home Economics (51 pages) 
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— AUGUST, 1956 — 


AN EVALUATION OF OUTDOOR GARDENING 
IN THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Jessi FLoyp BEEsoNn 


The purpose of this study is stated in the title. A small group of 
children in a McLean County rural school attendance unit was divided 
into two maiched groups. They were taught the same concepts by the 
regular classroom instructor, except that the experimental group had 
actual outdoor gardening experiences. 

Results and research showed: 

1. The experimental group made some small gain over the control 

(indoor) group in their ability to master the concepts. 

2. Interest in gardening increased among all the children. 

3. A closer cooperation was developed between the home and the 

school. 

4. Values are claimed by those conducting current school garden 

programs elsewhere in elementary grades. 


Chairman: John L. Reusser, Associate Professor of Education (51 pages) 


PERSONAL ADAPTATIONS OF TYPEWRITING: 
A COMPARISON OF PERSONAL TYPEWRITING PRACTICES 
OF FORMER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF ARGYLE HIGH 
SCHOOL, ARGYLE, WISCONSIN, WITH THE TYPEWRITING 
TRAINING THEY RECEIVED 


MariANn BoDENDEIN 


This study is an analysis of the personal uses of the typewriter and 
a comparison of these uses with the training received by former type- 
writing students of Argyle High School, Argyle, Wisconsin, who had 
completed a one-year typewriting course in the school. 

One-half of the sixty-eight typing adaptations were used by three- 
fifths or more of the graduates. In order of frequency of use, the tasks 
are used as folows: figures, punctuation marks, word division, word 
capitalization, erasing small envelopes, dash, clearing and setting tab- 
ular stops, personal letters, exclamation point, composing at the type- 
writer, large envelopes, titles, tabulating words, centering, number 
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sign, postal cards, use of ratchet release, feet and inches sign, business 
letters, variable line spacer, equal sign, degree sign, carbon copies, 
typing on ruled lines, using reinsertions and squeezing as correction 
techniques, addition sign, minus sign, title and subheadings, changing 
ribbon, aligning scale, and multiplication signs. 

Tasks checked as being used by at least three-fifths of the respond- 
ents were tasks in which three-fifths or more received training in the 
typewriting course except composing at the typewriter. 

Eighteen jobs were never used by three-fifths of more graduates 
regardless of training received: making reinsertions, Roman numerals, 
application letters, table of contents, footnotes, typing on ruled lines, 
chemistry symbols, use of proofreader’s marks, window envelopes, 
bibliographies, stencils, checks, mailing lists, scripts, stencil and master 
copy corrections, cover pages and artistic typing, direct process master 
preparations, and menus. 

Three items were used by less than one-fifth: menus, direct pro- 
cess preparations, and cover pages and artistic typing. It was recom- 
mended that these items be eliminated from the course in beginning 
typewriting at this school. 

Forty of the sixty-eight adaptations in typewriting were indicated 
where 80 per cent or more said they received adequate training. 
Twenty-six of these forty tasks were used by three-fifths of the re- 
spondents where 80 per cent or more indicated sufficient training. 

There were twenty-one adaptations where one-fifth or more re- 
spondents said training was inadequate. 

Improvement of training in typewriting tasks used by three-fifths 
or more respondents was recommended for this school, especially in 
the jobs where not a significantly high percentage of graduates indi- 
cated sufficient training. 





Chairman: Lewis R. Toll, Director, Division of Business Education (95 pages) 


BASIC NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA AND ITS 
APPLICATION TO THE RANIPET GIRLS’ 
SENIOR BASIC SCHOOL 


Dora BooMsTRA 


This study was undertaken to help the American Arcot Mission 
Ranipet Girls’ School improve its present program. The State of 
Madras government in Indian accepted the philosophy of Basic Edu- 
cation for its schools and certain areas were determined upon as experi- 
mental areas. The Ranipet School was located in such an area. This 
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new system of education was put into effect without much orientation 
of either teachers, administrators, or community. Therefore, the writer 
felt that this study would be beneficial. 

The literature concerning the history of education in India and 
the development of Basic Education, which was founded by Gandhi, 
was examined for an understanding of its philosophy and principles. 
The chief characteristic of the program was discovered to be learning 
by doing something which has productive value. Other characteristics 
include an emphasis on democracy, a stress on equal educational op- 
portunities for all, and the need of moral and spiritual values as an 
integral part of education. 

Some ways to implement the philosophy of Basic Education in the 
Ranipet Girls’ School include: (1) a greater degree of democratic 
administration involving staff and administration, (2) putting into 
effect more democratic procedures in the classroom to help develop 
future citizens of India, (3) increased communication between the 
home and the school, and (4) greater use of the community as a re- 
source. 

Conclusions drawn from this study were: 

1. The Basic Education plan is inherently educationally sound. 

2. Too much stress on saleable pupil products may endanger edu- 
cational values. 

3. Much study will need to be done by the staff and administra- 
tion cooperatively to develop a program whereby the two 
phases, academic and productive work, may be integrated in 
proper balance. 

Chairman: Chris A. DeYoung, Professor of Education, Head of the Department 
of Education and Psychology (69 pages) 





INTERPRETATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


James Patrick BoyLe 


This study is an attempt to clarify the misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of the definition, functions, objectives, and features of 
the junior high school. 

The materials written about the early and present junior high 
schools were collected and summarized. Both were given for the reader. 

The following are the main points of the study. 

1. The social, physical, emotional, and intellectual problems of 
the adolescent are all potential blocks to his becoming an 
effective citizen unless the school provides an atmosphere in 
which the adolescent can solve his peculiar problem successfully. 

2. A functional guidance program is essential in today’s junior 
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high school. The guidance program assists the adolescent in 
solving his educational, vocational, and personal problems. 


. The home room is the essence of a good junior high school. 
The home room is a group composed of boys and girls and a 
sponsor, working together for the co-ordination and enrich- 
ment of the members’ education and school life and for the 
realization of certain clearly defined purposes. 


. The extra-class activities are not mere play times. They are 
learning experiences for the student. It cannot be urged too 
strongly that the various social activities should serve as a 
laboratory to develop desirable social skills, habits, and 
attitudes. 


. The student council has great potentialities in teaching citi- 
zenship. The pupil learns the rights and duties of a citizen by 
becoming a citizen in his own school. He learn to do by doing. 


. An extensive program of intramural activities is strongly 
recommended for the junior high school students. Inter- 
scholastic leagues should be confined to senior high schools. 


. An effective junior high school teacher should possess a 
balanced background of general education, a knowledge of 
adolescent psychology and adolescent growth and development 
patterns, and an understanding of the history and functions of 
the junior high school. The teacher should know, understand, 
and like to work with adolescents. 


Chairman: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education, Director of Laboratory 
School Experiences (40 pags) 


EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTORY UNIT WITH 
DIRECTED NUMERALS 


PAULINE LuciLLE Bury 


The purposes of this study were as follows: 
To create interest in algebra through an introductory unit based 


on the study of the development of number and the study of directed 
numerals; 


To create interest by encouraging the students to make discoveries 


on their own; 






To determine within the limitations of this study if the author's 
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students can do as well as other comparable students in learning and 
retaining a knowledge of directed numerals. 

The introductory unit consisting of the development of the early 
history of number and the study of directed numerals was taught to 
an experimental group of seventeen students. A control group (these 
students were not matched with the students of the experimental 
group) of fifty-five students was taught directed numerals following 
the order of material and the method of teaching presented in the 
textbooks used. 

This study was evaluated by comparing the two groups’ gains on 
the directed numerals test, by using the student inventory, and by 
daily evaluation of the students’ behavior in the classroom as recorded 


in the daily log. 
The following conclusions seem justified: 


1. The experimental group indicated a definite interest in the use 
of the discovery method. 


2. The experimental group made progress in the use of explora- 
tory techniques. 


3. The experimental group indicated an apparent interest in 
mathematics at the end of the first semester in algebra. 


4. The experimental group did at least as well as the control 
group on learning material or directed numerals. 


5. There were consistently high gains made by the students in 
experimental group, while the gains of the control group were 
varied. 


6. There was some indication that the lower level of the experi- 
mental group gained more in computational ability than did 
the lower level of the control group. 


7. The discovery method seemed to be of use at all levels of 
learning. 





Chairman: Francis Brown, Associate Professor of Mathematics (82 pages) 





AN ECOLOGICAL STUDY OF LOUD THUNDER 
FOREST PRESERVE 
ArtHuR Larson CLARK 
The purpose of this study is to find the flowering plants of Loud 
Thunder Forest Preserve, which is located in Rock Island County, 
Illinois, and at what time of the school year they are present. This 
information has been passed on to biology teachers of the area. 
The flowers of the area are identified by the use of several com- 
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mon keys which are used in the study of biology. The canopy trees of 
the area are counted by transects and arrangement of the information 
in tables. The undergrowth trees are also counted. A short history of 
the area is given which includes some of the past industries of the 
region. 

Flower lists are made up for each week of the growing season 
and sent to biology teachers in the area. By keeping these lists on file, 
the teachers will have a permanent records of the flowering plants of 
the area and the dates that they can be found. 

It is not the purpose of this study to find out how many field 
trips have been made to the area but to let the teachers of the area 
know of Loud Thunder and the natural resources available for field 
study. 


Chairman: Walter H. Brown, Associate Professor of Biological Science 
(57 pages) 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOMETRY IN TRANSITION 
Ronnoc Hitt Connor, 


The primary purpose of this study was to determine the purpose, 
content, method of presentation of high school geometry, and the 
type of student who should take the course. The question of teacher 
preparation was also investigated. 

A jury of ten men prominent in the fields of pure mathematics 
and mathematics education and fourteen in-service teachers co- 
operated by filling out a questionnaire on the high school geometry 
course. The data thus obtained forms the basis of the study. The 
study also includes a survey of recent trends in the teaching of 
geometry. 

The jury decided that the major purposes of high school geometry 
are to develop a maturity in mathematics and to teach the scientific 
approach to problem solving. The course should not be restricted to 
Euclidean geometry, but should include such topics as non-Euclidean 
geometry, projective geometry, and the basic concepts of geometry. 

The emphasis of the course should be on teaching the methods of 
geometry, with the content of secondary importance. The course 
should be aimed at the student who plans to go on in the science and 
mathematics fields, but some provision should be made for the other 
students, either in the geometry course or in some separate course. 
There were many suggestions as to the courses that should be 
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taken by prospective teachers of high school geometry. However, there 
was general agreement that prospective teachers should take courses 
in projective geometry, fundamental concepts of geometry, and non- 
Euclidean geometry. 

It is apparent from this study that the jury of recognized special- 
ists feels that the high school geometry course should be a true mathe- 
matics course. The teaching of critical thinking is no longer considered 
to be the major reason for teaching high school geometry. 


Chairman: Douglas R. Bey, Associate Professor of Mathematics (52 pages) 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Dwicur ALLEN CUNNINGHAM 


It was the purpose of this study: (1) to explore the current prac- 
tices of music education in the elementary and junior high schools of 
four counties in central Illinois; (2) to compare the findings with the 
point of view which is currently expressed in literature and work-shops 
in music education; (3) to suggest, as a result of the findings, a de- 
fining or re-defining of the objectives and activities of elementary and 
junior high music education in the school of these counties; (4) to 
suggest methods of approach and activities which will help the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, in these four counties, to continue in 
the strengths and rectify the weaknesses in the existing program of 
music education; and (5) to set up criteria which will help the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, in these four counties, evaluate the 
program in terms of criteria established. 

A questionnaire was sent to the elementary and junior high school 
educators requesting information concerning: (1) the philosophy of 
music education in the school; (2) the situation in the school with 
regard to personnel, materials, schedule, et cetera; (3) the sensitivity 
of the music educators to the situation; and (4) the criteria used by 
the community to evaluate the program of music education. 

The following general conclusions were reached: 

1. Concepts of music education in some schools were not given 
the same interpretation as is expressed in current literature, 
even though the program was based on these concepts. 

. According to the respondents many schools had acceptable 
situations. 
3. In many instances the respondents indicated a concern for the 
situation and their preparedness. 
4. According to the respondents many of the music education pro- 
grams are evaluated by the public performances. 


rh 


Chairman: Emma R. Knudson, Profesor of Music, Director of the Division of 
Music Education (66 pages) 
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A STUDY OF LOUDNESS IN MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 
EDWARD ANDERSON DANIEL 


The purpose of this study was to examine certain uses of loudness 
in musical performance as a basic tool of musical interpretation and, 
if possible, to find an acceptable standard of loudness. 

Seven subjects were asked to produce changes in loudness, from 
piano, with a crescendo to fortissimo while listening to a crescendo 
passage from Beethoven’s Egmont Overture which has been re- 
recorded without crescendo. They were asked to read from the musical 
score and simultaneously to manipulate the gain control of an ampli- 
fier to produce the crescendo they felt was called for by the score. 
There was no time limit and only the result the subject felt was his 
best effort was recorded and analyzed. 

The measure-by-measure intensity levels thus produced by each 
subject were tabulated, providing the data which would make possible 
a comparison of his performance with that of other subjects as well 
as with an authoritative standard. The standard selected was that of 
the Columbia recording of the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. 

The numerical loudness values produced by each subject yielded 
a tabulation which was compared with that of the Ormandy standard 
both as to its over-all contour or form (when taken as a profile) and 
as to its measure-wise deviations from the standard (when calculated 
as a standard deviation). The results showed that each performer fol- 
lowed the general score-indication of crescendo, and that deviations 
from the standard contour, particularly for short periods of time, in- 
creased with the conducting experience of the subject-performer. 

These findings led to the conclusion that the use of loudness in 
musical interpretation does not follow, except in a general way, any 
precise conformity to a single standard, either as to range of loudness 
values, nuance, or absolute levels. It appeared that less conformity to 
a unitary standard occurred with an increase in musical experience. 
This points toward the implication that loudness as a means for musical 
expression remains as a matter of subjective artistic taste. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music (27 pages) 


STATE AID FOR SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 
A STUDY OF POSSIBLE PLANS 


James Ernest Doy_e 


Since the rapid increase in the school enrollment has found many 
school districts financially unable to meet their building needs, there 
is an increased interest in financial aid for school buildings. The build- 
ing shortage has forced some districts to go on multiple sessions, to 
rent quarters, and to put up temporary structures in order to house 
their students. Many of the structures pressed into service are found 
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to be unsatisfactory from the standpoint of acceptable educational 
standards. 

A number of states have put into practice plans for financing 
capital outlay expenditures. The various plans may be classified in four 
categories: stimulation aids, grants-in-aid, equalization funds, and 
loan funds. 

Stimulation aids are those that are given for the purpose of ob- 
taining a desirable objective. 

Grants-in-aid are emergency funds provided to remove a backlog 
of need. Funds are provided from treasury surplus or proceeds of a 
special state bond issue. 

Equalization aids may be allotted by a formula or made available 
on a project-by-project basis. The purpose of such aids is to help dis- 
) tricts in inverse relationship to their ability to provide school building 

construction. 

Loans are usually an attempt to help districts obtain specified 
minimum facilities. 

In this study the specific building plans of twenty states are sum- 
marized. Financial assistance for school buildings in Illinois can be 
obtained from one of three sources. These are federal aid (state aid, 
and an increase in effort at the local level. The federal bills now before 
Congress are H.R. 7535 (Kelley Bill) and S. 2905 (Administration 
Bill). These bills seem doomed for the present session of Congress. 

The state of Illinois is financially able to spend more money than 
it does on its educational program. A graduated income tax is a source 
of funds not currently being used in Illinois. A plan of this type would 
allow Illinois to solve its building problems. 


Chairman: Harry D. Lovelass, Professor of Education, Principal of University 
High School (54 pages) 


POTTERY AS THREE-DIMENSIONAL ACTIVITY 
Apvo_pH GEorRGE FINsTapD, Jr. 


The purpose of this paper was to demonstrate the feasibility of 
including pottery in the art program of a secondary school so as to 
benefit the late adolescent physically, emotionally, socially, and aesthet- 
ically. As a means of demonstrating the relative ease of throwing, a 
movie was constructed, using an amateur as a demonstrator so as not 
to cause the adolescent viewer too much alarm in drawing comparisons 
of his work with the work of a professional in the movie. 

The viewpoint taken throughout the paper was not the impor- 
tance of pottery per se, but the importance of pottery in relation to the 
growth of the late adolescent. In actual participation, the adolescent 
learns to control his emotions, which, in turn, will aid his meeting 
future life situations as opposed to his use of other crafts whose pri- 
mary objective is the release of tension with little thought of control. 
Inasmuch as throwing on the wheel is one of the oldest crafts and is 
practiced by primitive people today, it is not too advanced for the 
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modern last adolescent, who is so capable when working with more 
complex machinery. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the study: 

1. That the art educators quoted in the paper are of the same 
opinion that pottery is feasible in the secondary school. 

2. That no art educator found in the research was opposed to the 
inclusion of throwing on the wheel. 

3. That throwing is feasible and will help promote the growth of 
the late adolescent. 

4. That it is the main objective of the art educators to use any 
media which will promote the whole growth of the adolescent 
and that to prohibit the use of any one medium on the grounds 
that it may be too difficult will both coddle and insult the inte!- 
ligence of the late adolescent and disregard the primary reason 
for including art in the secondary school. 


Chairman: George Conrad, Associate Professor of Art (34 pages) 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN ‘THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


RoOwWENA SILVEY Foor 


The purpose of this thesis is to present a plan for extending edu- 
cation through a suggested program of outdoor experiences in the 
Hudson, Illinois, third grade. Current practices in outdoor education, 
including an example of the program at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Metcalf Laboratory School, were reviewed. Criteria for the 
activities were established. 

From the data collected and the criteria for the outdoor activities, 
the following conclusions for an outdoor education were established. 

1. An outdoor education program is justified in the elementary 
school curriculum as the uses of effective learning experiences 
increase the understanding of the child. 

. The proposed program of activities is feasible for the third 
grade at Hudson, Illinois. 

3. The plan promotes and encourages an enrichment of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

4. An outdoor education program is an integral part of the on- 
going curriculum which takes place in the classroom and helps 
to fulfill the elementary accepted objectives of education. 

Based upon the conclusions for an outdoor education program, 

the following recommendations are listed: 

A program of outdoor education should be incorporated in the 
elementary school curricula in relation to the nature of the child’s 
learning and his understanding. 

This philosophy, purpose, and advantages of such a program 
should be interpreted to teachers, students, parents, and members of 
the community. 
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Further study and investigation should be carried on with specific 
reference to the adaptation of the curriculum to extension of a pro- 
gram of outdoor learning. 

Appraisal and evaluation should be a continuous process in terms 
of the objectives of the program. 


Chairman: Helen M. Nance, Professor of Education, Director of the Division 
of Elementary Education (79 pags) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A FIELD HOCKEY SKILL 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Jean ExtzApetH FRIEDEL 


The purpose of this study is to construct a field hockey skill test 
which will measure objectively the ability of the student: (1) to receive 
and control a pass while moving forward, (2) to carry the ball while 
moving, and (3) to execute a controlled drive while moving. 

The following procedure was used in the development of this 
skill test: 

1. Construction of the test, attempting to meet as many of the 
criteria for effective tests as possible, but particularly the cri- 
terion of testing the skill as used in a game situation. 

2. Administration of the test to thirty-two University High School 

girls for the purpose of experimentation. 

3. Revision of the test. eliminating the penalty for fouling and 

adjusting the size of the testing area and the distances. 

1. Administration of the test to sixty-eight players from Normal 
Community High School and the collection of data for the 
study, evaluating the effectiveness of the test. 

. Determining the reliability of the test, both from the left and 
from the right, and the total trials. 

6. The selection of a criterion for validating the test. 

7. Administration of the Schmithals-French test to the same group 
of subjects from Normal Community High School. 

8. Correlation of the scores from the new test with scores from 
the Schmithals-French test by the Pearson Products-Moment 
method to obtain a measure of validity. 

On the basis of the reliability obtained in this study, the test of 
Pass Receiving, Fielding. and Drive While Moving is consistent in its 
measurement. On the basis of the validity coefficient obtained, it 
measures to a high degree the same skills that were measured by the 
criterion test. The new test is an objective measure of field hockey 
playing ability for girls of high ‘school age, and the’ purpose of the 
study has been achieved. 


wn 


Chairman: Esther French, Professor and Head of Department of Health and 
Physical Education for Women (35 pages) 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS GROUP ADMINISTERED OBJECT- 
PERFORMANCE TEST FOR JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL 


Joun Tuomas GILLEN 


The purpose of this study was to determine the feasibility of 
measuring performance skills and certain shop knowledges through the 
use of a group administered test. Secondly, it is the purpose to design 
such a test suitable for the junior high school level in the woodwork- 
ing area. 

A test was constructed of object identification and performance 
items. A test block was designed to measure the performance skills. The 
answer sheet, a set of grading standards for scoring the block, and a 
plastic template for checking the test block were devised. The test was 
administered to 131 seventh and eighth grade subjects at the end of 
one semester of general shop work. 

Data gathered from the scores of these students yielded a Coeffic- 
ient of Mean Square Contingency of 0.65 in the comparison of teacher 
assigned marks for the first quarter of shop work and the test scores. 
Interpretation of this and other data indicates that the test is a useful 
instrument to aid in measuring pupil achievement. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the study: 

1. Performance can be tested in groups, at least up to fifteen in 

number, by the method used in the report. 

2. The test in its present form is sufficiently valid to merit further 
investigation. 

3. It appears that performance items of the type reported upon 
can be scored with a reasonable degree of accuracy by the use 
of the techniques set forth in the study. 

4. It is logical to conclude that this testing method could be ap- 

plied to other areas of industria! arts education. 
. It is possible for the teacher to devise more direct methods of 
evaluating performance than written examinations. 
6. Ordinary shop tools can be used to check many aspects of 
performance. 
7. Special gauges and templates can be designed and constructed 
by the teacher to aid in scoring performance items. 


uw 


Chairman: Robert G. Hammond, Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
(71 pages) 


CONSTRUCTIONOF BADMINTON AND SWIMMING 
KNOWLEDGE TESTS 


LILLIAN Myrtie Gouu 


The main purpose of the study was to construct, administer, and 
then statistically evaluate a knowledge test each in badminton and 
swimming. The respective tests were then used (1) as a final examina- 
tion, (2) as a motivation device, (3) as a check on teaching efficiency, 
and (4) as an indication of aptitude. 
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Curricular validity was based upon the teacher-made objectives, 
course outline, and content distribution, and was judged by reference 
to leading textbooks. After the multiple-choice items were prepared, 
each was subjectively evaluated by rigid criteria. The mimeographed 
tests were administered to the junior girls in physical education classes 
at Streator Township High School for 1955-56. One hundred sixteen 
subjects were used for the badminton test and ninety-nine subjects 
were used for the swimming test. 

The Pearson-Product Moment Method of correlation aided in 
determining the reliability by the odd-numbered items versus the even- 
numbered items for half the test. The Spearman-Brown Prophecy 
Formula helped to determine the reliability for the entire test. 

Item validities were determined with the aid of the Flanagan 
Method of index of discrimination. Questions were retained on the 
basis of difficulty ratings between 10 per cent and 90 per cent, mini- 
mum size of index of discrimination of 7 per cent for badminton and 
& per cent for swimming, and 3 per cent, i.¢., one person, choosing 
each foil as an answer. At least three functioning foils had to 
remain in one question after statistical evaluation in order to be re- 
tained. Student criticism of questions were also considered in retaining 
or dropping items. A chart of norms was constructed for the study. 

Analysis of the data and conclusions indicate that the revised 
badminton test is sufficiently reliable (.85) and valid for use as a final 
examination. The swimming test for use as a final examination, how- 
ever, needs additional questions to raise the reliability sufficiently from 
.68; but many of the questions are valid. These additional questions 
to be added to the swimming test need to take into consideration the 
content distribution in order to insure the proper emphasis in the areas 
of information. 

At some later date, the swimming questions should be divided into 
groups for an elementary and intermediate swimming test. 


Chairman: Esther French, Professor and Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education for Women (112 pages) 


AN ANALYSIS OF PRECIPITATION: BLOOMINGTON- 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


DoNnacp WILLIAM GRIFFIN 


The patterns and amounts of the various forms of precipitation in 
the Bloomington-Normal area are presented in this analysis. Duscus- 
sion is centered around yearly precipitation, precipitation and the 
frost-free season, the role of snowfall, precipitation from snowfall, and 
total precipitation for the winter months. A series of charts and tables 
was used to interpret the various forms of precipitation. 

No sustained wet or dry periods of precipitation are evident in the 
precipitation of Bloomington-Normal. However, there is a pattern 
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present in the lapse of time between minimum and maximum years of 
total precipitation. In the majority of instances it was found that a 
heavy total annual precipitation occurred one year after a light total 
annual precipitation was recorded. Conversely, more than one year 
was needed in the transition from a heavy to a light annual precipita- 
tion total. A change was found in the month in which the maximum 
precipitation total was recorded for the Bloomington-Normal area. 
June replaced May as the wettest month of the year. 

The mean amount of precipitation received during the frost-free 
seasons accounts for slightly over one-half of the total yearly precipita- 
tion. However, for individual years, the precipitation during the frost- 
free season may range from over 70 per cent to under 40 per cent of 
the total precipitation. 

Snowfall by season resembles yearly precipitation in that no ap- 
parent cycles are evident. Heavy snowfall does not always indicate 
that the total precipitation for a particular year will be heavy. The 
converse is also true in that a high figure in the total precipitation is 
not an index of a large amount of snowfall. It was found that the 
moisture content of snow varies by months. Snow with the lowest mois- 
ture content occurs during the coldest months of the winter season. 
The heaviest mean snowfall also occurs during these months. 


Chairman: Arthur W. Watterson, Professor of Geography, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography (38 pages) 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF 
CURRENT PRACTICES IN INITIATION, ORGANIZATION, 
AND EVALUATION 


RorerRT DuANE HARTMAN 


The chief purpose of this thesis was to analyze the current prac- 
tices of the secondary schools in Central Illinois, as they attempt cur- 
riculum revision. By this analytical study, some of the component ele- 
ments of curriculum work may be isolated and studied. 

The procedure in this study was to send questionnaires to fifty 
selected secondary schools. A total of forty-three completed question- 
naires was obtained. Utilizing the responses of the administrators to 
the questionnaires, various tables were constructed. The median test 
was used to determine the statistical significance of each table. If sig- 
nificant, the items within the tables were then tested for significance 
by chi square, and a rank assigned to each significant item. 

In the secondary schools which were surveyed, 53 per cent of the 
schools had an organized curriculum program. Group meetings and 
individual conferences were the most frequent means of initiating 
change. The committee, which was the usual manner of organization, 
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is composed of members who are appointed by the administration or 
cooperatively selected by principals and teachers is most cases. Teachers 
in 54 per cent of the schools were given partial release in order to do 
curriculum work. Lay people participated in 37.5 per cent of the re- 
vision programs. The evaluation technique most frequently used to 
determine the success of the change was the informal, subjective 
method. 

Future changes which were foreseen by the schools were in most 
cases improvement of existing courses or addition of more courses. The 
insecurity of teachers when faced with a new method was rated the 
most important deterring factor in a revision program. Conversely, 
good leadership was rated the most vital part of a successful project. 


Chairman: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education, Director of Laboratory 
School Experiences (70 pages) 


SOLID GEOMETRY IN THE TENTH GRADE 


Joun DeWrrr Hotcoms 


The teaching of high school geometry has been in a period of 
transition for several years. Part of the change is due to the changing 
emphasis away from solid geometry. The content of solid geometry 
needs to be evaluated because it is no longer included by many colleges 
as an entrance requirement and because the presentation of the sub- 
ject has been too formal. 

Two different experimental units in solid geometry were devel- 
oped and taught to forty-one plane geometry students. The “Euclidean 
Unit” was designed for an average class of sophomores and taught to 
two classes. The “Analytical Unit” was designed for an above-average 
class of sophomores and taught to a third class. Each of the units 
was taught over a period of two weeks. 

The units were evaluated in four ways. A final test on the con- 
tent of the units was constructed and given to the students. The 
opinions of the students and the critic teachers was recorded. The 
students were given the Space Relations Test of Differential Aptitude 
Series before and after the units were taught. These scores were 
compared. 

The gain in the content of the units was satisfactory in all three 
classes. The students and critic teachers both felt that he units were 
interesting but too short. The critic teachers did not feel that the units 
interrupted their work in plane geometry. A significant gain in space 
relations was found for two of the three classes. The greatest gain in 
space relations ability was made by the class to which the “Analytic 
Unit” was taught. 


Chairman: Douglas R. Bey, Associate Professor of Mathematics (88 pages) 
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THE EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATION ON SCHOOL 
CURRICULA 


RocerR WARREN Huson 


This study was made to determine the effect of consolidation upon 
the curricula of fifty-three schools in the community consolidated and 
community unit districts in four counties in central Illinois. To gather 
the information, a questionnaire was constructed and sent to the prin- 
cipals of the schools involved. Areas studied included the content sub- 
jects, all school activities, special services and personnel, supplies and 
equipment, and the school building environment. 

The following conclusions were drawn from this study: 

1. Consolidation has brought about a revision of the curriculum 

in many schools. 

2. Consolidation has provided more class time per pupil for the 

teacher so that more material may be presented. 

3. Consolidation has probably brought an increase in the number 
or size of school activities such as the school patrol, news- 
paper, and festivals, thereby enriching the curriculum. 

4. Consolidation has probably decreased the free noon hour time 
of the teachers by requiring more supervision by them during 
that period. 

. The fine arts have been introduced into many schools since 
consolidation. 

6. Consolidation has brought about a greater use of activities 
such as use of community resources and the use of field trips. 

7. Consolidation has failed thus far to provide the needed special 
services such as speech correction, classes for the mentally re- 
tarded and sight-saving classes. 

8. Consolidation has made available to the pupils a greater sup- 
ply of textbooks and resource books with which to work. 

9. Consolidation has made available to teachers the use of audio- 
visual aids, which the teachers have used for the enrichment 
of the curricula. 

10. Consolidation has brought with it increased cafeteria facilities. 

11. Since consolidation, playground equipment, libraries, and even 
some classroom seating have been improved. 


Chairman: Francis B. Belshe, Professor of Education (50 pages) 
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TAX SUPPORTED RECREATION IN ILLINOIS 
COMMUNITIES 


CHARLES ANDREW JERDEE 


The purpose of this study was three-fold: to obtain information 
concerning which governmental agency is most commonly used to 
support public recreation; to determine what rate of taxation is most 
frequently used by these agencies; and to determine the extent to 
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which municipalities have accepted recreation as a governmental 
function. The study was limited to tax-supported recreation programs 
in cities with a population range from 5,000 to 20,000 in the state of 
Illinois. 

The data were obtained through a questionnaire sent to 115 
cities in Illinois within this range. The questionnaire was sent to the 
mayor of each city, who was asked to direct the questionnaire to the 
person most qualified to answer. 

The data presented in this study would seem to indicate the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Tax-suported recreation is an established municipal govern- 

ment service in 58.7 per cent of the cities reporting. 

2. The Park District is the most frequent type of managing 

authority. 

3. Sources of revenue for supporting recreation fall into seven 

classifications: Appropriation, General City Fund, Park Fund, 
School Fund, Recreation Fund, Special Tax Fund, Special 
Municipal Recreation Tax Fund, Special School Recreation 
Tax Fund, and a Special Park Tax. 

4. Suplemented incomes for recreation programs fall into six 
divisions: fees and charges, concessions, leases, sale of material, 
community chest, and gifts. 

. In the population range of five to twenty thousand, 58.7 per 

cent of the cities have a tax-supported recreation program. 

6. In the population range of five to ten thousand 56.2 per cent 
of the cities have a tax-supported recreation program. 

7. In the population range of ten to twenty thousand 62.5 per 
cent of the cities have a tax-supported recreation program. 

8. It seems that the larger the community the more likely it is 
to have tax-supported recreation. 


ww 


Chairmen: Eugene L. Hill, Professor of Health and Physical Education 
(60 pages) 


A TEACHING PROGRESSION OF STUNTS 
FOR TRAMPOLINE INSTRUCTORS OF BEGINNING 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Don A. KINDERFATHER 


The purpose of this study is to determine the relative merit of 
forty-eight selected trampoline stunts in an investigation of their diffi- 
culty. The difficulty rating is used to form a progression of trampoline 
stunts suitable for beginning students at the college level, with the 
class meeting three times a week for one hour each time. 

The data for this study was obtained from a rating scale sent to 
thirteen recognized authorities in the field of trampoline tumbling. 
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These experts are well-known gymnastic coaches in large universities, 
YMCA physical education directors, and professional performers. They 
were also chosen for their writing in the professional journals and 
books on the subject of trampoline tumbling. 

The results of the study provided a progression for the instructor 
to follow as a guide and reference in teaching trampoline stunts. Only 
those stunts to which the experts gave a mean of twenty-two and 
under would be included in a beginning course. 

The safety factor is discussed in relation to the desirable number 
of students in a class and other precautions that must be taken while 
teaching a class of beginners. The jury of experts expressed the opinion 
that eight students in a class allowed adequate spotters to insure the 
safety of participants, fee the instructor to move about to individualize 
the instruction, and give each person sufficient time to participate in 
the activity. 

Further research is needed in the field of trampoline tumbling on 
the nomenclature for the trampoline, on saftey for classes, and on 
standardization of terminology for the different movements and stunts. 


Chairman: A. F. Gillett, Associate Professor of Physical Education (41 pages) 


READING PROGRAMS FOR UPPER GRADES 
IN McLEAN COUNTY 


CHARLES EUGENE Lucas 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether or not read- 
ing skills are being taught in six content areas (Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Science, Language, and Reading) in nine towns of Mc- 
Lean County. The other main purpose for this study was to determine 
whether or not these students are making satisfactory achievement in 
the six content areas. 

The first step in the procedures used in this study was to examine 
the literature on how reading skills should be taught. A questionnaire 
containing twelve items on vocabulary, comprehension, and the role 
of intelligence in reading achievement was administered to fifty-seven 
McLean County teachers. A battery of tests in six content areas was 
taken by seventh and eighth grade students from the nine towns 
selected. The data were treated statistically. A comparison of the re- 
sults with the test findings was made to determine relationships exist- 
ing between them. 

The following are conclusions from this study. 

1. Seventh and eighth grade teachers in McLean County are 

teaching reading skills in the content areas investigated. 

2. More time is spent in teaching reading skills in Arithmetic 

than in any of the other content areas. 
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3. Less time is spent in teaching reading skills in Science than in 
any of the other content areas. 
. The more intelligent a student is the larger his vocabulary. 
. Girls have larger vocabularies than boys. 
. General achievement of seventh and eighth grade students in 
nine towns of McLean County is statistically significant. 
7. Students on the whole are making the most progress in the 
area of Arithmetic. 
8. Students as a whole are making the least progress in the area 
of Science. 


Do 


Chairman: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education, Director of Laboratory 
School Experiences (60 pages) 





THE UNITED STATES APPROACH ‘TO DISARMAMENT, 
1918 TO 1956 


Grecory PirrMaNn MALtsy 


‘The problem undertaken for this study was to ascertain the ap- 
proach of the United States to the question of disarmament during the 
period 1918 to 1956. The need for all available information and analy- 
sis of a major problem of this type was motive enough for its under- 
taking. 

The organization of the study is largely chronological with analy- 
sis at various points. The thesis is divided into period blocks: 1918- 
1939; 1945 to 1949; and 1949 to 1956. 

The sources from which the materials for this study have been 
drawn are of three kinds: (1) articles in periodicals and books, (2) 
original documents consisting of United States government docu- 
ments and United Nations documents, and (3) newspapers, primarily 
The New York Times. 

From the available evidence the following points were stressed by 
spokesmen for the United States: 

1. The basic approach of the United States, during the period 
1918 to 1956 has been to achieve world peace through dis- 
armament. 

2. That there must have been several variations or phases to this 
basic approach during the period of time covered: 

A. the idealism of the Washington Conference 1921-22; 
B. the legalistic emphasis at the Geneva Conference 1927; 


(:. the acceptance of the French budgetary plan, a sign of will- 
ingness to cooperate as much as possible to achieve the 
desired end; 
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D. after 1935, the realization that disarmament had not 
achieved peace; 

E. the Baruch Plan for the control of atomic energy, an ef- 
fort to achieve world peace but make the United States 
safe from attack; 

F. the present emphasis in 1956 to build confidence first, then 
disarm. 


Chairman: Helen M. Cavanagh, Professor of Social Science (74 pages) 


PLANNING A SECONARDY-SCHOOL BUILDING 
FOR A SMALL COMMUNITY 


Donatp LESLIE MaQuetr 


The purpose of this study was to plan a secondary-school build- 
ing for Washington, Illinois. This building was designed to meet the 
needs of the students of Washington, and, also, to coincide with the 
educational philosophy of the community. 

After the problem was defined, the purposes of the study were 
given. Also given were related studies, sources of data, and the pro- 
cedure to be used in solving the problem. 

The educational. philosophy of the community was studied 
through a questionnaire given to the faculty members of Washington 
High School. After a sufficient number of answers were returned and 
tabulated, an educational philosophy was summarized for Washing- 
ton, Illinois. 

After the educational philosophy was formulated, a selected set of 
needs for the students of Washington High School was outlined. These 
needs were checked with the administrators of Washington High School 
and were accepted. 

A list of experiences and activities was given for the students of 
the high school. These activities are illustrative of those the teachers 
might select to meet the needs of the students. 

A school plant was then planned to house the given experiences 
and activities. This plan contains the number and type of rooms 
needed, together with the equipment and materials the students and 
faculty will use in carrying out the proposed experiences and activities. 

The study was summarized and a set of plans was drawn to show 
the plot of site and room arrangements of each floor. 

The main recommendation of the study is that a school building 
be erected to meet the philosophy of the school and the needs of the 
students today and of the next generation. 


Chalennne Chris A. DeYoung, Professor of Education, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology (102 pages) 
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EFFECT OF ANTIBIOTIC COMBINATIONS ON 
CERATOSTOMELLA ULMI, 
THE FUNGUS PRODUCING DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


RonaLp JoHN MENOzzI 


The horizontal diffusion method was used to determine the effect 
of ten antibiotics in various combinations on the fungus Ceratostomella 
ulmi, the causal agent of Dutch elm disease. 

The following ten antibiotics were used in the investigation: alba- 
mycin, bacitracin, celesticetin, chloromycetin, neomycin, polymyxin, 
streptolydigin, streptomycin, teracycline, and viomycin. The effect that 
resulted when the combinations were made was interpreted as being 
synergism, addition, antagonism, or indifference. 

Enhancement of the antibiotic activity resulting from the use of 
the combination of two antibiotics was noted with eleven combina- 
tions. Three of these combinations—bacitracin and neomycin, poly- 
myxin and celesticetin, and tetracycline and celesticetin—were studied 
in greater detail to determine if the action was “synergistic” or “addi- 
tive.” Consideration of the results suggests that the relationship in these 
combinations is “synergistic” in that the presence of one antibiotic 
permits the other to demonstrate its antibiotic activity. 

“Antagonism” was demonstrated with seven combinations in the 
investigation. However, the evidence for this effect is not conclusive. 
Only one ration of the antibiotic substances of each combination was 
used. Whatever the effect of a combination of antibiotics, this effect 
may depend upon a critical ration of the substances in the combina- 
tion. Accordingly, those combinations which showed the effect of “in- 
difference” were not overlooked as combinations that could demon- 
strate the desired effect of “synergism,” when used in other concen- 
trations. 





Chairman: E. Ione Rhymer, Associate Professor of Biological Science 
(70 pages) 


A PARTIAL EVALUATION OF SCHOOL-PUBLIC RELATIONS 


RicHarp Mappox METCALF 


The purposes of this study were to develop an objective method of 
evaluating the continuity, balance, and sensitivity of a public-school 
relations program and analyze the needs, interests, and knowledge of 
the public about school news. 

Ninety-one patrons of Unit District Number Five, MeLean 
County, Illinois, in a questionnaire, rated thirteen types of school news 
as to interest and importance to them. The same patrons took a thirty- 
nine item test to determine their knowledge about the schools. Twenty- 
three school employees and officials rated the thirteen types of news 
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as they thought the general public would rate them. The Pantagraph, 
« daily newspaper from Bloomington, Illinois, and The Normalite, a 
weekly paper from Normal, Illinois, were measured for the year 1955 
to determine the amount of school news promulgated per month and 
per topic. All data were treated statistically for significance. 

The methods utilized in this study are valid for evaluating the 
chosen criteria. The following observations were made: 

The public relations program was not continuous as was indicated 
Ly the small amount of news promulgated during the summer months 

‘The program was not balanced as was indicated by the fact that 
several of the chosen news topics were not mentioned during the year. 

Sensitivity varied from no sensitivity to marked insensitivity. 

The general public placed the importance of school news in the 
following descending order: (1) Values of education, (2) Health, 
(3) Discipline, (4) Methods of instruction, (5 Finance and manage- 
iment, (6) Administration, (7) Buildings and the building program, 
(8) Pupil progress and achievement, (9) Curriculum, (10) Parent- 
‘Teachers Association, (11) Enrollment and attendance, (12) Co-cur- 
ricular activities, (13) Sports. 

It seems safe to say that the knowledge of the people about their 
schools is determined more by exposure to news than by their interests 
and needs. 


Chairman: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education, Director of Laboratory 
School Experiences (87 pages) 


ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN ‘THE ROCK RIVER 
VALLEY, 1840-1860 


Ricuarp C. METCALFE 


‘The Rock River Valley in northwestern Illinois was settled in the 
early 1800’s. Settlers moving into the Valley were chiefly of New 
England descent. As time passed and the railroad made its appear- 
ance, the economy of the Valley became more closely tied to the East. 
‘he Valley became aligned with the North and East economically, 
and the economic ties tended to bring them closer together in their 
political thinking. The acceptance of the anti-slavery argument also 
helped to unify the North. This thesis provides a study of expressions 
of anti-slavery ideas in the Rock River Valley, 1844-1860. 

The Rock River Valley residents were quick to accept the anti- 
slavery ideas. In the elections of 1840, 1844, and 1848, the Whigs 
carried the Valley by large majorities. With the addition of the Mex- 
ican cession to the United States in 1848, the idea of complete aboli- 
tion in the Valley changed to one of anti-slavery extension. The press 
of the region printed many editorials condemning the Fugitive Slave 
Bill of 1850. The passage of the Nebraska Bill united the residents 
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almost solidly against Stephen A. Douglas and this idea of popular 
sovereignty. Numerous conventions were held which passed resolutions 
against the Nebraska Bill. Strong support resulted for the new Repub- 
lican party in this region. 

The events which occurred between 1856 and 1860 drew the 
people of the Valley closer together in their feeling against the anti- 
extension of slavery. Reaction to the formation of the Republican 
party in Illinois, the Dred Scott case, the Lecompton Constitution, and 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates served to unite the residents more firmly 
to the idea of anti-extensionism. The famous Freeporet Doctrine was 
pronounced by Abraham Lincoln in the Valley. 

The Rock River Valley was strongly behind the nomination of 
Lincoln, and in the election of 1860, Lincoln and the Republican party 
carried every county in the area. 


Chairman: Helen M. Cavanagh, Professor of Social Science (59 pages) 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS ENRICHING THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


Giapys LEENERMAN MEYER 


This research study is an investigation of audio-visual methods 
and materials which can be used to enrich the study of the United 
“tates and its possessions in the fifth grade. 

The writer devotes a chapter to the role of audio-visual aids in 
learning, and eites therein passages from the works of outstanding 
authors who have devoted much of their time to the study of audio- 
visual methods and materials and their use. These excerpts indicate 
the importance of audio-visual instruction in the school program. 

This study reveals vast sources of material, such as libraries and 
catalogs which may be tapped for the exact helps to be used in a given 
unit for a specific group of individuals. Lists of films, filmstrips, slides, 
and records are analyzed and selected to be correlated with the various 
units of work in the teaching of the United States and its possessions. 
The films, filmstrips, and slides can be used to introduce a unit, to 
stimulate interest to motivate learning, to develop appreciation, to 
solve a problem, and to clinch essential facts. The records bring to the 
classroom illustrations of music typical of all nations and historical 
periods. There are records of many famous speeches, historical events, 
textual materials, and instructional lessons, which can be used for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Other types of audio-visual aids are also integrated into the var- 
ious teaching units. Effective ways of using the chalkboard, bulletin 
board, felt board, dioramas, objects and models, charts, maps and 
globes, graphs, tape recorder, record player, radio, flat pictures, murals, 
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or any other device that the pupil may see, hear, or feel are sug- 
gested. There are also selected illustrations of methods of instruction 
with the use of audio-visual aids. 

Thus, this study should be of use to those who wish to enrich 
their teaching of our country and its possessions in the fifth grade. 


Chairman: Murray Lincoln Miller, Associate Professor of Education 
(102 pages) 


RELATION OF AGE AND READINESS TO READING 


Haze. BELLE Morris 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine: (1) the rela- 
tionship between chronological entrance age and future success in 
reading; (2) the relationship between readiness for reading and future 
success in reading; and (3) the difference between the sexes in the 
two relationships. 

Data were secured from the elementary schools of Pekin, Illinois, 
from test results of 177 children, who, when this study was made, 
were in the sixth grade. The data used were Metropolitan Readiness 
Test scores, and vocabulary and comprehension scores from California 
Achievement tests given in the third and the fifth grades. 

In Part I of the study the subjects were divided into four groups 
on the basis of chronological age. Each group was compared with each 
of the three other groups in reading readiness, in vocabulary, and in 
comprehension at both the third- and fifth-grade levels. In part II the 
data were reorganized without reference to age into three categories 
according to mental ability as determined by the reading readiness test 
scores. Each group was compared with each of the other two groups 
in vocabulary and in comprehension at the third-and the fifth-grade 
levels. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. Chronological entrance age has little relationship with future 
success in reading. There were statistically significant differ- 
ences between the means of groups formed on the basis of 
chronological age, but there was no consistency as to which 
group made higher scores. 

2. Reading readiness test results appear to have value in pre- 
dicting success in reading as far as the fifth grade. The differ- 
ence between the means of groups divided on the basis of 
reading readiness test results were not always statistically sig- 
nificant. However, the group making higher scores on the readi- 
ness test made higher scores on the achievement tests in every 
case. 


Chairman: Mary C. Serra, Associate Professor of Education 
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DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR FOURTH GRADE 
CHILDREN 


Roperta MILLER NAGEL 


The purposes of this study were (1) to develop a plan for re- 
organizing the school day for democratic living in which children, with 
the guidance of a teacher, choose and solve problems by carrying out 
effective learning experiences, (2) to utilize materials which the school 
system has adopted for use in all fourth grades and supplementary 
materials for developing worth-while learning experiences, (3) to 
determine the problems that exist in reorganizing the curriculum per- 
taining to the fourth grade, and (4) to study the way children grow 
and develop through planning, carrying out, and evaluating an experi- 
ence unit. 

A survey of the literature was made for the purpose of learning 
how children grow and develop and of setting up criteria for reorgan- 
izing the curriculum. Through the use of an experience unit, which 
the children helped to develop, the school day was divided into three 
parts: the planning period, where the group participated; the working 
period, where individual or committee activities were carried out; the 
teaching period, where instruction was given to individuals or groups. 

One conclusion drawn from the study was that a curriculum pro- 
gram which includes all the experience of a child is more effective if 
developed through experience units. 

Some recommendations were that the school day should be set up 
with consideration of what we now know about child growth and 
development; that more opportunities should be given to group plan- 
ning, working together, and evaluation; that continuous evaluation 
should be encouraged by both the teacher and the children; and that 
a large block of time should be provided for unified activities across 
subject-matter lines. 


Chairman: Helen M. Nance, Professor of Education, Director of the Division 
of Elementary Education (59 pages) 


A STUDY OF THE BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AT LEROY COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL FROM 1951-1956 


VELMA BLANCKEN NorDINE 


To make desirable improvements in the business education pro- 
gram at LeRoy Community High School, an evaluation and analysis 
of the present program was necessary. The analysis of the existing cur- 
riculum was made on the basis of the nature and grade placement of 
the courses offered, the number and characteristics of the boys and 
girls who customarily take the courses, and how they choose the pro- 
gram of courses. The investigation included the teachers’ duties, the 
guidance and placement program, the room facilities and equipment, 
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a description of the business resources of the community, and the kind 
of jobs obtain upon graduation. 

Data were collected from available school records and reports 
concerning the distribution of school enrollment and trends of enroll- 
ment in the business education courses from 1951-1956. Results showed 
that the business education department served a high percentage of 
the students. 

Results from this study indicated a need for courses which ac- 
quaint students with small business operations. A workable guidance 
program needs to be developed to include counseling the students 
concerning courses of study, interpreting test results and helping stu- 
dents discover their special aptitudes and interests, and to help reduce 
the number of drop-outs. 

The trend of more boys and girls in school since 1953 was closely 
reflected in the trend of enrollment of boys in business courses. 

Of the business courses Typewriting I, General Business, and 
Bookkeeping served the highest percentage of students. A comparison 
with other curriculums which offer all elective vourses—agriculture, 
home economics, manual arts, foreign language, and fine arts-—— 
showed that the business curriculum enrolled the highest percentage 
of the total school enrollment. 

The shorthand and extracurricular activities should be allotted 
more time. Closer correlation between departments would minimize 
repetition and overlapping and give an over-all picture of subject 
matter. 


Chairman: Lewis R. Toll, Professor of Business Education, Director of the 
Division of Business Education (94 pages) 


TEACHING THE CONGRUENCE THEOREMS 
IN PLANE GEOMETRY 


Puares Giyn O’DAFFER 


The purpose of this study was to develop a unit on the topic of 
congruence of triangles for the tenth grade level which would realize 
more of the objectives of secondary school mathematics than the 
methods generally used today. 

The need for a unit of this type was emphasized through an analy- 
sis of questionnaire returns from 124 schools selected from different 
enrollment groups of the schools of Illinois. This analysis indicated 
that 73 per cent of these schools still use the method of superposition 
in the proof of the congruence theorems, even though educators in 
mathematics have been dissatisfied with it for many years. 

This unit on congruence is described in terms of ten detailed 
lesson plans which were used and revised as the unit was taught. The 
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approach used in this unit does not employ superposition and the con- 
gruence relations are not postulated. Graphical representation, rela- 
tional thinking, integration of subject areas, and the nature of proof 
are stressed, and illustrative exercises and problems are described. 

This unit was taught immediately preceding the topic of similar- 
ity, which in turn preceded a consideration of trigonometric ratios. It 
was taught to fourteen plane geometry students. 

Tests, constructed by the author, given before and after the unit, 
were used as one means of determining the effectiveness of the unit. 
In an effort to evaluate further, teacher observations of each lesson 
were recorded and information from worksheets used was considered. 

The results of this study seemed to justify the following conclu- 
SLONS : 

|. In terms of comparative test scores before and after, the study 

of this unit was significantly profitable in the case of the stu- 
dents involved. 

2. Improvements were made in the student’s ability to 

a. represent data graphically, 
b. recognize relation in triangles, 
c. understand proof. 

3. Other specific improvements were realized primarily by the 

upper half of the class. 


Chairman: T. E, Rine, Associate Professor of Mathematics (131 pages) 


A CURRICULUM GUIDE IN SEX EDUCATION 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM CLARENCE ParRKER, JR. 


‘The purpose of this study is to prepare a curriculum guide in sex 
education for secondary schools. 

The administrative problems of introducing a sex education pro- 
gram in secondary schools is explained in the first chapter. 

The second chapter considers the need for sex education in the 
secondary schools. 

The third chapter considers previous studies in sex education at 
the secondary level. The most important subjects to be taught in sex 
education in the secondary schools are also discussed in this chapter. 
‘Yen individuals, prominent in the field of sex and family education, 
acted as a jury for the selection of these subjects. 

The fourth chapter is an analysis of the findings of a compara- 
tive study of the curricula in California, New York, and Kansas, with 
reference to what these schools are offering in sex education. 

Chapter five is the curriculum guide based on the findings of the 
study and the jury’s recommendations. 

In the sixth chapter, an attempt is made to suggest a solution to 
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the problems listed in previous chapters. In conclusion, the writer sug- 
gests seven ways administrators and school officials can expand their 
present proram or start a new program in sex education in the second- 
ary schools. 


Chairman: Clifford E. Horton, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education for Men (70 pages) 


EFFECTS OF TENSION ON A LIP TONE 
Vicror LEE PEYRON 


The varied opinions of authorities as to the effect of lip tension 
on the tone produced by vibrating lips prompted this investigation 
with the purpose of either determining the validity of such use or 
justifying the exclusion of reference to it for instructional purposes. 
This was done by an experimental variation of tension of simulated 
muscles. 

A spectrum analysis of each tone produced was made on the Sonic 
Analyzer and recorded in graphic form so that the implications of the 
condition might be studied. 

From the data relating the frequency of the modes of the tones 
under varying conditions, it appears that the “pucker” is more desir- 
able than the “stretch” embouchure to promote integration to the 
harmonic series. 

It might be concluded that study has presented evidence favoring 
the “pucker” against the “stretch” embouchure. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music (32 pages) 


JOB PREFERENCES OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Rosert A. PIERSON 


This thesis was undertaken to investigate the following problems: 
1. Do mental defectives have the same vocational interests as 
normal boys? 
2. Are vocational interests of mental defectives beyond their 
mental ability? 
3. What are the vocational interests of mental defectives? 
4. How do mental defectives differ from one another in interests? 
Since the educable mentally handicapped do not as a rule read 
beyond the fourth grade level, an instrument requiring no reading was 
constructed to ascertain vocational choice. The test pictured eight 
workers in unskilled occupations and four in skilled occupations. The 
subject was asked to pick two cards depicting jobs he would most like 
to do and two cards depicting jobs he would least like to do. 
The subjects consisted of twenty-five mental defectives and twenty- 
five normal boys. Age ranges were from fourteen to seventeen years. 
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The chi square test was applied to the data, and statistically sig- 
nificant results beyond one per cent were obtained when the prefer- 
ences of defective and normal boys were compared for skilled and 
unskilled occupations for first and second choice. Data concerning the 
relative dislikes of the normal and defective boys for skilled and un- 
skilled occupations were statistically significant beyond the one per 
cent level when second choices and the combination of the first and 
second choice were compared in each group. Data concerning the first 
choice dislikes were significant between the ten and five per cent level. 

The mental defectives appeared to prefer occupations that were 
within their mental range of ability. The occupations most preferred 
were those connected with gas stations and related assembly-line voca- 
tions. Those occupations most disliked would be classified as skilled. 

Another factor of significance was the fact that a large number 
of normal boys showed some preference for unskilled occupations as 
a first choice. 


Chairman: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psychology (29 pages) 


THE PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES AS DIFFERENTIAL 
PREDICTORS 


FRANK Epwarp Purpy 


This thesis is an attempt to show that the Primary Abilities Test 
(SRA) will differentiate between differing groups. The data were ob- 
tained from University High School at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity and were divided into a Mathematics-Science group of seventeen, 
and a Non-Mathematics-Science group of sixteen. A discriminant 
equation was developed from which z-scores for each student could be 
verified. If a student’s z-score was above .34781, he fell into the Mathe- 
matics-Science group; if the student’s z-score was below .34871, he 
fell into the Non-Mathematics-Science group. The effects of four of 
the factors were held constant by analysis of co-variation, and an at- 
tempt was made to test the significance of the group differences on the 
remaining factor. Conclusions of this study are as follows: 

1. Primary Mental Ability factor patterns differ between the 
Mathematics-Science group and the Non-Mathematics-Science 
group. 

. The Primary Mental Abilities do differentiate between differ- 
ing groups: namely, the Mathematics-Science and the Non- 
Mathematics-Science groups. 

3. This differentiation is significant at about the two per cent 

level of confidence. 

4. The obtained discriminant equation may be used to counsel 
students into or away from the mathematics-science curriculum. 

. When analysis of co-variance is used, only the group differ- 
ences on the verbal factor remain significant. 


Chairman: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psychology (20 pages) 
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PITCH PERCEPTION AS AFFECTED BY TONE QUALITY 
PauL Eart ROoSENE 


This study is an investigation of pitch perception difficulties 
caused by changes of tone-quality. Thirty-five musicians were asked to 
make pitch judgments of thirty pairs of tones, comparing each pair for 
pitch only. Since the two tones in each pair had identical frequencies 
and over-all intensities but differing wave-forms, responses of the two 
different pitches indicate that some internal aspect of the tones caused 
them to sound out-of-tune. Three classifications of tones were used: 
pure tones, synthesized into complex; complex tones of wind instru- 
ments (French horn and cornet) ; and complex electric organ tones. 
‘These three groups of tones were presented separately with different 
tone-qualities of one classification paired together. Group A, Group B, 
and Group C each had ten intems. The results of the Seashore timbre 
test (Part B) were used to facilitate the study of jury judgments. 

It was discovered that pitch perception difficulties increase as 
tones increase in complexity. The individuals of the jury having the 
higest Seashore test scores gave progressively more responses of “not- 
in-tune” as the pairs of tones became more complex. The internal re- 
lationship of partials of the three classifications of tones were harmonic 
for Group A and Group B, but tempered for Group C. Tempered 
tuning, because it is not based on the precise ratios of the harmonic 
series, causes a disarrangement of partials which makes pitch percep- 
tion difficult. 

It was apparent that musicians disagree when listening for pitch, 
a difficulty arising from the attempt to separate a pitch judgment 
from tone-qualities. It was discovered that tone-quality alterations 
iifluence pitch discrimination. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music (51 pages) 


A STUDY OF THE MARRIAGE COUNSELING PRACTICES 
OF ‘THE CLERGY IN COLES COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


Irvin WILLIAM SEELYE 


‘The purpose of this study was to determine what is being done 
in the area of marriage counseling by members of the clergy in Coles 
County, Illinois. 

The information was gathered from personal interviews of forty- 
five clergymen in Coles County, Illinois, during the fall and winter 
months of 1955. Every major denomination and sect holding services 
in the county is represented in the study. 

Approximately seventy-seven per cent of the clergymen engage in 
pre-marriage counseling and approximately seventy-one per cent 
engage in post-marriage counseling. The counseling in both cases can 
be divided into two main categories: (1) those using methods and 
techniques which stress the religious aspects and (2) those using 
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methods and techniques which stress the secular and scientific aspects. 

The majority of the clergymen consider marriage counseling a vital 
part of their pastoral duties and have a deep interest in the problems 
of those individuals who are planning to be married and with those 
who are faced with marital difficulties. Their more prominent assets 
are common sense and human sympathy and understanding. A con- 
spicuous liability is their lack of formal training in the area of mar- 
riage counseling. 

Several of the ministers make use of pamphlets and booklets 
which are of questionable value, and others make use of more scholarly 
publications of a more scientific nature in their counseling work. A 
majority of the people counseled by the clergymen receive this counsel 
from those ministers who are the best educated and who make use of 
a combination approach in their counseling endeavor. 


Chairman: Benjamin J. Keeley, Associate Professor of Social Science 
(56 pages) 


SURVEY OF FIELD INSTRUMENT STUDY AND USAGE 
IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 


THOMAS WILLIAM SHIRLEY 


The primary purposes of this study were as follows: (1) to deter- 
mine the extent of field instrument instruction and usage in the 
medium-sized public high schools of Illinois; (2) to reveal the existing 
attitudes and efforts of mathematics teachers with regard to field 
instruction; (3) to make recommendations and give guidance to math- 
ematics teachers in the value of such items as excellent sources of 
motivation; (4) to obtain a resource compilation of useful reference 
and visual materials. 

Accomplishment of the above purposes was made possible by re- 
lated reading and analysis of data furnished by a questionnaire cir- 
culated to 400 public high schools in Illinois. 

From the data gathered, the following conclusion have been 
established : 

1. The length of class periods is quite inadequate to permit in- 

clusion of field instrument projects. 

2. Mathematics clubs are very unpopular because of the short 
time allocated for such activities and heavy teaching loads. This 
fact precludes the use of such activities for field instrument 
instruction. 

3. Instruments are unpopular on the mathematics inventory. The 
number of instruments possessed shows a negative correlation 
with the cost of each. Very little emphasis is placed upon in- 
strument construction. 

4. Teachers are hesitant about requisitioning such items as field 
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instruments, although they express the opinion that such items 
are essential in mathematical education. 

5. A limited amount of instrument instruction is being accom- 

plished. Teachers realize the need for such instruction but have 
a feeling of inadequacy in their ability to perform such teaching. 

6. Supplementary reference materials are not being utilized to 

further such instruction. 

Administrators and teachers of mathematics should recognize the 
need for and the value of such items in the classroom. Manufacturing 
companies and film producers could promote the use of such aids by 
placing more emphasis on their uses and values. Teachers should seek 
more knowledge of field instruments through college study or ac- 
quaintance with a reference list such as that presented in Appendix D 
of this study. 


Chairman: T. E. Rine, Associate Professor of Mathematics (96 pages) 


AN ANALSIS OF TEMPERATURE: NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
1896-1955 


IrRvIN FRANK SMITH 


This study is concerned primarily with the temperature and its 
effect on climate in Normal, Illinois. Weather records at the Normal 
Cooperative Station date back to 1893, but were not completed daily 
until 1896. An analysis was made of the weather records dating from 
1896 to 1955. Data used in the temperature analysis included the daily 
average maximum, minimum, and mean temperatures, the daily abso- 
lute temperatures, and comparable data from other stations in the 
state of Illinois. 

The mean temperatures were all computed arithmetically. The 
first step was to compute the average between the high and low tem- 
peratures recorded for each day. The next step was to compute the 
sixty-year means for the daily maximum, minimum, and mean temper- 
atures. The averages were obtained by adding the total maximum, 
minimum, and daily temperatures for each day of the sixty-year period, 
then dividing each by the number of samples. The daily sixty-year 
averages were then plotted on horizonal line charts. These charts were 
constructed to show temperatures graphically at Normal, Illinois. 

The absolute maximum and minimum temperatures, or extremes, 
were found for every day of the year. These temperatures appear in 
the Appendix, with the day and year, or years, in which they occurred. 

Average freezing dates were also studied for the station at Normal. 
The sixty-year record was again used with the last freezing tempera- 
tures of spring, and the first freezing temperatures of fall as a basis for 
the mean. The mean length of the growing season was also found by 
averaging the growing seasons of the sixty-year period. 


Chairman: Arthur W. Watterson, Professor of Geography, Head of the 
Department of Geography (71 pages) 
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A STUDY OF THE EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE 
STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


KENNETH WILBUR SMOUSE 


An overview of the development of a program of education for 
the employees of a large insurance organization, through a study of 
the history of the program, the educational objectives and philosophy 
developed for the program, and the personnel charged with the respon- 
sibility of carrrying out the program. 

The greater amount of source material for the study came from 
both published and unpublished materials in the fiels of the Education 
and Training Division of the State Farm Insurance Companies of 
Bloomington, Illinois; from interviews with general employees of the 
companies who either had participated or were participating at that 
times in the program; and from interviews with persons holding re- 
sponsible positions with relation to the program. Other references re- 
garding industrial education and the field of human relations were 
used for background purposes. 

The study revealed an education program which, though still in 
a somewhat formative stage and with certain limitations to its efficient 
operation, displayed a careful blending of the fields of education and 
business, with each, within the bounds of practicality, contributing the 
best it has to offer, and neither intentionally usurping the provinces 
which rightfully belong to the other. 


Chairman: J. W. Carrington, Professor of Education, Director of Laboratory 
School Experiences (57 pages) 


CURRICULUM RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MORTON 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


GeorceE C. STIMELING 


The procedures used in gathering information about the cur- 
riculum of Morton Township High School included many exploratory 
visits to the school in which the author interviewed the faculty mem- 
bers and students to discover their attitudes toward the school. Inter- 
views were held with merchants, ministers, and parents. These people 
were asked the question, ‘““What should the schools accomplish?” After 
these exploratory trips and interviews, an interview-questionnaire tech- 
nique was developed to gain specific information about curricular 
practices in the school. 

These inquiries revealed a dearth of cooperative planning among 
teachers and between students and teachers. A large proportion of the 
teaching was text-determined, and the evaluation was solely in relation 
to the mastery of subject matter. A clear-cut cleavage existed between 
those teachers who used many methods of presentation and those who 
used only one. The co-curricular program is a conventional one which 
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has not emerged out of the local situation. The schcol has no testing 

program. 

When the question, “Is this situation providing cultural relation- 
ships through which each student can grow in stature as an individual 
of worth and dignity and which will, in turn, be enhanced by his 
iindividuality?” was applied to these data the answer was not affirma- 
tive. Therefore, the following recommendations are made for curricu- 
lar improvement in Morton Township High School: 

1. The administrator is encouraged to provide for group meetings 
for planning, to stimulate a creative climate for teaching, and 
to encourage teacher experimentation. 

. Administrators and teachers together are encouraged to de- 
velop a statement of purpose around which they can focus pro- 
posed changes, to initiate a testing program, to devise an eval- 
uation system, and to draw upon outside resources to facilitate 
curriculum improvement. 

3. Student and community participation in determining school 

policy and activity is urged. 


nh 


Chairman: Mildred Wells, Associate Professor of Education (73 pages) 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT OF 
CLARINET TONE 


Joun Wes ey TETER 


This study was an attempt to determine whether materials from 
which clarinets are made affect the spectra of tones produced, and 
if the possible differences are discernible to a jury. 

Five selected pure (oscillator) tones were introduced, in turn, 
through a small speaker, into three tubes of materials used in clarinets. 
Dimensions of the tubes and input intensities were constant in all cases. 
The resulting tones were recorded with a Magnecorder Model P6-AH, 
and subsequently the tones were analyzed for frequency and ampli- 
tude on a Panoramic Sonci Analyzer, Model LP-L. 

The tape samples were assembled into a paired comparison test 
in which a jury composed of ten graduate music students, having from 
two to twenty-two years’ experience in teaching music, and twenty-two 
undergraduate students were asked to indicate whether the members 
of the tonal pairs were the same or different. This procedures pro- 
duced a test of thirty pairs of tones, each of which was judged for 
sameness or difference a total of sixty-four times. 

The data were assembled in tabular form showing the frequency 
and amplitude deviations of the tones, and the frequency distributions 
and percentage of response to the tones by the jury. 

The physical measurements of the tones were then correlated 
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with the results of the jury judgments, and the following conclusions 
were drawn: 
1. Materials had a variable effect on frequency and amplitude of 
vibrations within a tube. 


2. These differences were discernible to the jury. 


3. Age and musical experience affected the ability of jury mem- 
bers to distinguish differences in tone. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music (44 pages) 


CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF ILLINOIS SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION 


Rosert AVERY TRUITT 


The purpose of this study has been to show the past and present 
areas of soybean production in Illinois. Also, an attempt has been 
made to determine what factors have affected soybean production, 
and to indicate the role of the crop in the IIlinois agricultural system. 

The major method used to reveal changes in distribution of soy- 
hean production is a series of maps for selected years. These maps 
show soybean production, intensity of soybean production, percentage 
of farmland planted in soybeans, centers of soybean production, and 
changes in percentage contribution. It is through the interpretation of 
the maps that changes in the distribution of soybean production is 
determined. 

Soybean production has enlarged in area, from a small experi- 
mental area in central Illinois, to include most of the state and become 
the second ranking cash crop in Illinois. The advantages of growing 
soybeans are such that farmers in the Illinois portion of the Corn Belt 
have turned increasingly to the growing of soybeans as a major crop. 
Since 1919 soybean acreage has continued to rise, gradually surpassing 
that of all other crops except corn. 

The area in central Illinois was and still is the leading soybean 
producing area in the state. Soybeans, however, had become an im- 
portant crop by 1940 in northern Illinois, and by 1950 the soybean 
crop was very important in southern Illinois. Thus, an expansion out- 
ward from the original center of production has maintained the center 
of production has maintained the center of production near its initial 
position. Moreover, the soybean processing industry stimulated soybean 
production through price incentives in the early 1920’s and by provid- 
ing a steady market for the rapidly increasing production. 


1 


Chairman: Arthur W. Watterson, Professor of Geography, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography (56 pages) 
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EFFECTS OF PRE-LIP RESONANCE ON CORNET TONE: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION 


RIcHARD DwayNE VESELAK 


An examination of the influences of resonance cavities of the head 
and neck on the production of cornet tone was done experimentally by 
means of variations made in simulations of the mouth, throat, and 
laryngeal cavity. These resonance cavities were connected to a mechan- 
ical lip which was activated by a suction device. The variations of the 
cavities were made during the operation of the mechanical lip by ad- 
justing the coupler (throat) connecting the two basic cavities (mouth 
and laryngeal cavity). 

A spectrum analysis of each tone produced was examined as to 
its timbre or quality content as a basis for the acceptability of the tone, 
and as to its over-all intensity of harmonic content as it would facili- 
tate the lip. The data revealed that the total inclusive volume of air 
enclosed within those cavities coming before the lip (pre-lip reson- 
ance), does aid and amplify lip-motion, but that the particular vowel 
produced may be irrelevant because of the extended range of harmonic 
content of the cornet tone as compared to that necessary for an actual 
vowel. This is not to say, however, that mouthing of various vowel 
formations which might influence the tone would be ineffective. 

In brief, it appears important for the performer on cup mouth- 
piece instruments, and particularly for the cornetist, to learn to manip- 
ulate the cavity sizes of the mouth and throat in order to produce 
uniform tonal quality or timbre and maximum lip flexibility. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music (55 pages) 


THE COMMERCIAL MINK FUR FARMING INDUSTRY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Rosert Louts WHAMMOND 


The central purpose of this study is an investigation of the mink 
fur farming in Illinois. This study includes a history of the industry, 
the status of fur farming in the United States and Illinois, and a field 
survey of a mink farm in Illinois. 

The industry has exhibited trends involving intensive promotion 
of breeding stock in fox and mink. The introduction of mutations of 
both fox and mink pelts has changed the methods employed earlier in 
the industry. 

Silver fox pelts are no longer highest in value. Even dark mink 
pelts have dropped in value. The mutations of mink, such as the 
Pastels and Sapphires, are considered the best pelts to raise. 

Improved methods are used today in raising a mink to pelting 
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stage. Better sanitation is employed in the breeding and furring yards, 
and also the area where the feed is prepared. Equipment has improved 
the efficiency of operation on many of the fur farms. 

Illinois leads other states in the number of kits produced by each 
breeding female mink. Illinois ranks third, however, in the total pro- 
duction of kits. 

The procedure and techniques used in this study include library 
research, discussions held with mink farmers, correspondence with 
officers of the associations of the industry in Illinois, and field work 
on a mink farm. 


Chairman: Clarence W. Sorensen, Professor of Geography (100 pages) 








RESEARCH PAPERS PRESENTED IN LIEU OF THESIS 


Following the title of each paper is the name of the instructor in whose course 
it was written. 


— JUNE, 1956 — 


CARTER, HELEN LOUISE 
1. A Reading Program to Meet the Individual Differences of Second 
Grade Children—Helen M. Nance. 
2. An Assembly Program for the Primary Grades—John L. Reusser. 


DAVIS, JESSE DALE 
1. Guidance in the Elementary School—Harry D. Lovelass 
2. Correlated English and Library Units in the Junior High School-— 
John W. Carrington 


DE YONG, KENNETH HARLAN 
1. Cost of Science Materials and Equipment for a Beginning Elementary 
Science Program—L. W. Miller 
2. The Teaching of Word Recognition at the Primary Level—Mary C. 
Serra 


DICKSON, LUNETTA JUNE 
1. How the Use of Community Resources Aids in the Training of Students 
in Business Education—Margaret K. Peters 
2. Vocational Guidance of Business Education Students in Farmer City, 
Illinois—Harry D. Lovelass 


NATTERSTAD, MRS. LUCILLE GULLETT 
1. The Enrichment of the Curriculum of the Third Grade Through the 
Use of Audio-visual Materials—M. L. Miller 
2. Materials and Methods of Teaching Safety in Third Grade—Ray M. 
Stombaugh 


SWEARINGEN, DELMAR LEE 
1. Study of Physical Education for Physically Handicapped Students— 
Clifford E. Horton 
2. A Study of Coaches’ Pay of Selected Secondary Schools in Illinois— 
Eugene L. Hill 
WALDEN, OLIVER WENDELL 
1. The Junior High School Curriculum—John W. Carrington 
2. Job Placement and Follow-Up Activities of the High School Business 
Department—Lewis M. Toll 
ZOOK, MRS. VIOLETTE MAXINE ANDREWS 
1. In-Service Teacher Education—John L. Reusser 
2. Improving Professional and Personal Relationships Between Teachers 
and Administrators—John W Carrington 





— AUGUST, 1956 — 


BONGIANI, MRS. FRANCES ROLLEY 
1. Enrichment Activities for Superior Students in a Biology Class— 
Claude M. Dillinger 
2. Using a Rating Scale in Teacher Education—John W. Carrington 
BORROR, WILLIAM ELDON 
1. Emanuel E. Erickson—Ray M. Stombaugh 
2. The Role of Industrial Arts in General Education—Vernon L. Replogle 
BURNS, HAROLD LEONARD 
1. Initiating an Occupations Course in a Small High School—Lewis R. 
Toll 
2. The School Business Manager—Lewis R. Toll 
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CAIN, MRS. HETTIE SMITH 
1. Building Desirable Public Relations for an Audio-Visual Program for 
an Elementary Department—M. L. Miller 
2. The Principal’s Role in Developing Good School-Community Relation- 
ship—-John W. Carrington 


COMPTON, CARL EMERSON 
1. The Extra-Curricular Camera Club—John W. Carrington 
2. The Still Picture as an Audio-visual Aid—M. L. Miller 


COTTONE, BENJAMIN MICHAEL 
1. Tasks Involving the Use of Hand Tools—William D. Ashbrook 
2. Guidance Services in Relation to Industrial Education—William D. 
Ashbrook 


DOUGLAS, WILLIAM RAMON 
1. An Evaluation of the Housing Facilities Provided for Instrumental 
Music in the High Schools of Iroquois County—Eldon A. Lichty 
2. An Investigation of Selected Factors Influencing Cornet Purchase— 


Leslie M. Isted 


DUNCAN, NORMAN EUGENE 
1. Ten Major Responsibilities of the School Principal in Maintaining an 
Adequate Lunch Program—John W. Carrington 
2. Selecting and Evaluating College English Entrance Examinations—- 
Eldon A. Lichty 


EGOFSKE, GEORGE EDWARD 
1. The Professional Characteristics of Athletic Coaches in Selected Sec- 
ondary Schools of Illinois—Eugene L. Hill 
2. The Development of Health Education in the Secondary School— 
Vernon L. Replogle 


ETTER, EDWIN ROGER 
1. Teaching Photography in Industrial Arts—Ray M. Stombaugh 
2. Arthur Beverly Mays—Ray M. Stombaugh 


FERREE, GEORGE EDWIN 
1. The Art of Lapidary in Industrial Arts—William D. Ashbrook 
2. The Mechanics’ Institute Movement—William D. Ashbrook 


FULTON, DONALD WARREN 
1. Improvement of Teacher In-Service—Harry D. Lovelass 
2. The Activity Program in the Shannon Public Schools—Stanley K. 
Norton 


GARMON, EDWARD RUSSELL 
1. Student Government in the Junior High School—John W. Carrington 
2. Rasic Reading Skills that are Essential at the Junior High School 
Level—Mary C. Serra 


GERDES, MARIE ELIZABETH 
1. The Use of Audio-Visual Materials—M. L. Miller 
2. Trips, Tours, Journeys, and Excursions to Interpret the Environment— 
John L. Reusser 


GILFOY, ROBERT DANIEL 
1. Education Recognizes the Gifted Child—John W. Carrington 
2. Drop-outs: A Problem in Education—Harry D. Lovelass 


HIBBENS, EILEANE DOROTHY 
1. The Kenning in Beowulf: A Description of a Way of Life—Herbert 
R. Hiett 
2. The Principles of Tragedy: Aristotle and Maxwell Anderson—Dale 
B. Vetter 
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IRONE, KEITH LYNN 
1. Swedish Sloyd: History, Principles, Aims, and Influences—Ray M. 
Stombaugh 
2. Junior College Industrial Arts as Terminal Education—William D. 
Ashbrook 
JUHL, LEONARD ELMO 
1. Junior High Athletics—Problems, Practices, and Recommendations— 
Burton L. O’Connor 
2. Teachers’ Meetings—Leo J. Eastman 


LESTER, HOWARD JAMES 
1. A Physical Improvement Program for Junior and Senior Boys in 
Arlington Heights Township High School—Burton L. O’Connor 
2. Evaluation of Certain Aspects of the Physical Education Program for 
Junior and Senior Boys in Arlington High School, Arlington, Ilinois— 
John W. Carrington 


LIDDLE, MRS, PAULYNE TULLY 
1. Study of Causal Factors Operating in the Classification of Familial or 
Garden Variety Mental Deficiency—Christine P. Ingram 
2. A Curiculum Guide for the Primary Educable Mentally Handicapped 
for the Development of Occupational Information in the Area of 
Social Studies—Rose B. Buehler 


LIPKA, PAUL EMIL 
1. Dr. Louis Vest Newkirk—William D. Ashbrook 
2. The Guidance Program in the Home Room—Harry D. Lovelass 


LOGAN, LLOYD DAVID 
1. A Study of the Life of Dr. Gordon Owen Wilbur—William D. Ashbrook 
2. Fellenberg’s School—William D. Ashbrook 


PIERCE, RICHARD DEAN 
1. A Consumer Looks at Advertising—Margaret K. Peters 


2. Public Relations in Business Education—Lewis R. Toll 


REES, CHARLES ROBERT 
1. Suggested Activities in Camping and Outdoor Education for the Aver- 
age Illinois School System—Clifford E. Horton 
Adult Education in the Community College—Eldon A. Lichty 


REYES, GLORIA MC COMBE 
1. A Study of the Causes of Retardation and of Diagnostic Procedures 


for the Purpose of Identification and Case Study of the Mentally 
Retarded—Christine P. Ingram 


2. Adapted Curriculum for the Educable Mentally Handicapped at the 
Primary Level—Vernon L. Replogle 
ROZUM, FRED ADOLPH 
1. Handwriting for the Mentally Handicapped—Mary C. Serra 
2. Typing as an Instructional Tool with Special Emphasis for the Men- 
tally Retarded—Stanley S. Marzolf 


SPANIOL, ROLAND DEAN 


1. Preparing a Financial Budget for the Business Education Department— 
Margaret K. Peters 


2. Keeping High School Accounts as a Business Class Activity—Lewis 
R. Toll 


STAATS, JOHN KEITH 


1. Federal Legislation Affecting Vocational Education—William D. Ash- 
brook 
2. Supervision in Industrial Arts—William D. Ashbrook 
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STANFILL, MRS. ELSIE JOYCE 
1. Problems Encountered by Home Economics Student Teachers—Blos- 
som Johnson 
2. The Role of the Home Economics Teacher in Guidance—Harry D. 
Lovelass 


WINKLER, JOHN RAYMOND 
1. Teacher Load—John W. Carrington 
2. A Proposed Physical Education Program for Aviston (Illinois) High 
School—Burton L. O’Connor 


Y — EDWARD WILLIAM 

. Standards for Classrooms in the Junior High School—John W. Car- 
rington 

. Evaluation of Extra-Curricular Activities at Leland Community High 
School—Stanley K. Norton 
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